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be recommended without qualification. Just as anatomists are now 
studying the human body in regions, taking all the neighboring parts 
in their relations, instead of tracing each muscle, artery, vein, nerve, 
and bone separately, so in history we are coming to see that the study 
of one subject involves the study of many other subjects which at first 
appear to have no necessary connection with it. Doumergue expresses 
the idea in one short sentence: "My method is to proceed from the 
circumference to the center." 

In our opinion, then, we have here a work to command our attention, 
not for weeks and months, but for years, and many years. 

John W. Moncrief. 
The University of Chicago. 



NORTH-SEMITIC EPIGRAPHY AND ITS CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO SEMITIC STUDY. 

The progress made in the field of Semitic epigraphy and the 
interest taken in these studies are best illustrated by the fact that, 
besides the comprehensive Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum, we have 
now two excellent handbooks of North-Semitic epigraphy, one in 
German ' and one in English." The former gives a full bibliography 
(up to 1898), a history of the discoveries and decipherment, an intro- 
duction to the study of the monuments, a complete vocabulary and 
grammatical sketch, and finally a selection of inscriptions — all pub- 
lished in transliterations and facsimiles. The latter, which has just 
appeared, contains a carefully selected number of inscriptions, pub- 
lished all in transliterations, and to a very small extent in facsimiles, 
with translations and commentaries based on the faithful study of an 
immense literature; furthermore, reproductions of Aramaic, Phoenician, 
and Jewish coins and seals, with ample explanatory remarks; and, 
finally, six extremely useful indices, and an appendix which treats of 
two important documents discovered after the completion of the bulk 
of the book. 

Mr. Cooke's work deserves to be most heartily welcomed by every- 
body interested in biblical, as well as in general Semitics, archaeology, 
history, and languages. For, as we all know, these branches of knowl- 
edge depend to no small extent upon the study of documents carved 

1 Handbuch der nordsemitischen Epigraphik. Von Mark Lidzbarski. Weimar, 

1898. 

* A Text-Book oj North-Semitic Inscriptions. By G. A. Cooke. Oxford, 1903. 
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on stone. To the Old Testament student North-Semitic epigraphy is 
all the more interesting as the nations and languages represented by 
it are more closely related to the Hebrew people and language than 
any others. For him it is, therefore, as important to collect and to 
interpret all data concerning the religion of the Moabites, Phoenicians, 
and Arameans as it is to study the religion of Babylonia and Assyria; 
and the same is true, perhaps even in a higher degree, of the languages 
of the North-Semitic inscriptions, although, of course, the amount 
of material furnished by the cuneiform inscriptions is incomparably 
greater. Documents like those on the Moabite stone and in the 
tunnel of Siloam, the inscription of Panammu and Bar-rekub from 
Zendjirli, of Sin-zir-ban from NSrab, or the Tariff of Marseilles 
are indispensable now for a complete understanding of the Old Testa- 
ment. If then, in the main, North-Semitic epigraphy claims the 
interest of many scholars, for the reasons just mentioned, it is never- 
theless by no means only an ancilla zhtologiae; for the religion and 
the history, the script and the language, of the Phoenicians, the carriers 
of civilization from East to West, must be studied for their own sake 
from these inscriptions. And, again, the life, the history, and the 
language of Palmyra, the great commercial center of Hither Asia 
during the first three centuries of our era, are illustrated by the 
Palmyrene inscriptions. Also a large part of our knowledge of the 
Nabateans, who were the rivals of the Idumeans, and partly even of 
the Romans, and whose empire extended as far as Damascus at the 
time of the apostle Paul (2 Cor. 11:32), is derived from the Nabatean 
inscriptions. 

To all this Mr. Cooke has paid special attention. Wherever 
he comments upon inscriptions relating to questions of history or 
religion, or contributing to our knowledge of paleography and lin- 
guistics, he deals with them most accurately and minutely, and 
frequently he has inserted or appended paragraphs which are in 
themselves almost essays. His interpretations of the many differ- 
ent documents are therefore exceedingly valuable. A certain defect, 
however, is to be felt in his interpretation of the monuments as such. 
This applies, to be sure, in many cases merely to archaeological ques-. 
tions, but they should not be neglected. However small a monu- 
ment may be, in every case a description, be it only in a very few 
words, should be given. In a number of cases Mr. Cooke has done so, 
but in others it appears as if he had considered the description and 
discussion of the monuments a matter of secondary importance. 
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Another defect is the lack of adequate accounts of the discovery of the 
single inscriptions. It always adds to our personal interest in a monu- 
ment if we learn some details about its discovery; and I feel quite 
confident that students using the book will feel this lack. 

It is, of course, an easy task to add here and there a little to such a 
comprehensive work as Mr. Cooke's volume, in which a vast number of 
details are collected. Not for the sake of criticising or of finding fault, 
but to show my interest, and to add if possible to the usefulness of the 
book, I present here a few remarks, among which I include the mis- 
prints noted. 

First of all, attention may be called to the fact that several peculiarities 
or special expressions of the Phoenician language have a parallel in Arabic, 
partly even in the modern Arabic dialect of the country where two thousand 
years ago Phoenician was spoken. Thus, for instance, on p. 21, where the 
word TCbySOi "kingdom" and "royal person," synonymous with "1353, is 
discussed, the well-known Arabic parallel sultan, "authority" and "ruler," 
might have been cited. More striking, however, are the following parallels: 

On p. 34 Mr. Cooke remarks that "fl (Eshmun-'azar inscr., 1. 5) is 
probably "pi, /. e., the verbal suffix of the 1st pers. sing, connected with a 
preposition. The very same form is frequently heard nowadays in Beirut 
and the Lebanon, viz., bfni, especially in the phrase ma binl sai, "I have 
nothing," an answer to the question su bak, "what hast thou?" or "what 
is the matter with thee?" This reminds us, of course, at once of the curious 
suffix -nii for the 3d pers. sing, masc, found in the modern Arabic dialect 
of Bagdad, which seems to have had a similar history as the Phoenician QJ". 
The other parallel to be mentioned here is sus, pi. sisan, which now in 
the Lebanon is the common word for "young chicken;" I believe it is the 
same word as V2 in the Tariff of Marseilles, 1. 1 1 (see below). Perhaps 
also my remark on p. 131 is to be compared in this connection. 

P. 25, 11. 28, 29: The expression "aspirated the final ft into a {"J" is 
very indistinct and phonetically incorrect. 

P. 26, 1.21: Read 'ellu instead of 'eltu. 

Pp. 26, 27: The difficult passage in 1. 3 of the Tabnith inscription: 
T 7«n rV« pari TDK DTK bS IIN TO. seems to require above all: 
"Whosoever thou art — every man — that shalt find (or perhaps 'pass by') 
this coffin — do not, etc." The other crux of this inscription is the words 
t63 112353 > n •• 5- Although the *t in T©53 seems to be certain on 
account of its short shaft, it is not impossible, I think, to read "IUJ53 ; for 
also in ""Q*7rt °f the same line the "7 and the ""I are not very distinct from 
one another, and perhaps there is some mistake on the part of the stone- 
cutter. I would then suggest to read Tffl^Q as an adverb, "honestly, truly," 
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like CnuriS in Hebrew; the word f|^3 maybe translated "alone," or, if 

• T "• 

we take it to be a defective spelling for ifi^X "by myself" (c/., e. g., 
bahtiteya in Ethiopic). LI. 4, 5 would then read: "for I have no silver, 
I have no gold, nor any jewels, truly by myself I am lying in this coffin." 

P. 30: As is known, the man who carved the Eshmun-'azar inscription 
made several mistakes. In these cases it seems to me that in the translitera- 
tion, which is meant to be a restored and established text, the corrected 
letters should be given in parentheses, e.g., f|(5)b^30 ' n 1- n, (ttJ)X ' n 
!• I St "ito)'0' 1 1 m !• J 6. These words would have to be explained afterwards 
in the commentary. This rule would then, of course, apply to all inscriptions, 
and, e. g., on p. 1 13, inscr. 42, 1. 21, we should read ^(5) instead of 33. In 
a few cases Mr. Cooke has done so himself; cf. No. 91, 1. 6 and 1. 8, where 
we read ff(3)T2 instead of J1T53 °f l ^ e original, and FlO'O'Q instead of 
fTQ. Parentheses are to be preferred, because brackets are commonly used 
for restored passages and letters, not for corrections. 

P. 41, comra. on 1. 2 : With "Q in theophorous names, which very prob- 
ably means "member," we may compare the curious Abyssinian names com- 
posed with words denoting parts of the body or objects of personal apparel. 

P. 75,1. 11: An Ethiopic word DHD f° r "sun" is unknown to me; in 
Geez, Tigre, and Tigrifia "sun" is sahay; in Amharic, tay. 

P. 91, 11. 6 ff.: The element "JS in certain proper names is perhaps 
nothing but an abbreviation of pfS, ( see below, note on p. 131); Professor 
Torrey has lately suggested the same. 3 

r 7 

P. 106, 1. 11: Read -fSa instead of ^as. 

P. 109, 1. 5 of comm. on 1. 1: Read mareha instead of wargha. 

P. 114 and 120: As mentioned above, the word Wj in 1. 11 of the 
Tariff of Marseilles is undoubtedly the same as sus, "young chicken" (also 
used of the young of other birds, as partridges and quail). It would then be 
very tempting to translate V2 DS "pjK "IBS "a bird, grown or young;" 
for in the preceding paragraphs grown and young animals are distinguished, 
viz., ox — calf; ram or goat — lamb or kid. But I do not know how J p3jt is 
to be explained in that case ; perhaps it is a Greek or Latin word. 

P. 115, 1. 13 of comm. on 1. 1: Read ybflbjD for V^n^SD- 

P. 129, comm. on 1. 7: It seems to me very likely indeed that ''KbllSy 
is the same as '''^h'Oy, and that this name is one of the witnesses of a 
certain Arabic immigration into northern Africa as early as about 400 B. C. 
Also several other names which are commonly considered Berber or Numidian 
are easily explained as Arabic. Another very strong argument is, of course, 
contained in the fact that the Libyan alphabet shows striking similarities 
with the ancient North-Arabian alphabets, especially the Thamudene; even 
the dotted letters of the Libyan alphabet seem to have their prototype in 

3 Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. XXIV, p. 223. 
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Thamudene (and in Safaitic). The i in ^JtblSS recalls the final * in 
corresponding Sinaitic and Thamudene names, and the ■» in "flbn an d 
^n^3, of which I have treated in my Thamudenische Inschriften (Berlin, 
1904). It is true that the father and grandfather of "^blS!? have genuine 
Phoenician names, but, as Dr. Lidzbarski has already suggested, the Arabic 
name may have been chosen by an Arabic mother; similar cases, where a 
foreign-born mother gives her children names of her own country, occur not 
infrequently. 

P. 131,1.28: I believe that the Punic names "lb53fi and tVlbXJll are 
abbreviations of tY"lpb52H- This would be another case where a p is 
dropped in a Phoenician name (see above 12 f° r p*JS> note on p. 91). 
Now, it is well known that in the modern Arabic along the coast of Phoenicia 
and Palestine kaf is pronounced like hamzah, as also in dialects of 
Egyptian Arabic and of modern Abyssinian. In Arabic this pronunciation is 
as old as the tenth century A. D. It might therefore not be altogether 
impossible that these abbreviated Phoenician names point to a similar pro- 
nunciation; but I admit that this is very doubtful as yet. 

P. 170: In connection with "TOSS m tne sense of iko the Tigre 
preposition 'asar, "after," might be mentioned. 

P. 199, comm. on No. 70, 1. 2: M6vt/u>; is undoubtedly Mun'im (QJIE), 
and has nothing to do with "302, etc. It might also have been said that 
|ouk. nlSvi is very different from aJJl i^Jt* ; for the former indicates a 
certain deification of the king, as, e. g„ JtllbS Fft33> (see Cooke's No. 
95. 1. 0- 

P. 202 : Mr. Cooke says : " It is questionable whether the Semitic 3 is 
ever used to transcribe the Egyptian p." The word "Semitic" is certainly 
too general; for in Arabic ba would be the rule here [cf. JuU, Cooke, p. 
212, and a great many other instances), 

P. 204, comm. on 1. 7: The terms "softer and harder aspirate" for 
_ and • should be entirely abandoned ; neither of them is a real aspirate, 

nor is one of them harder than the other. Moreover, the so-called "softer 
aspirate" _ sounds much harsher than • . 

c c 

P. 216, 1.3: Read rVVQ? for tYTM. The parallel of Ju3 and btjp 
does not count here, because in this word p| (or U) is preceded by a p . 

P. 222 : It has recently been shown by M. Dussaud that ftbK is to be 
identified with the planet Venus. 

P. 232, comm. on No. 88, 1. 1 : It does not seem necessary to me to con- 
sider Shullai a name of the form fu'la; it might as well be a fu"ail 
form, which, although very rare, seems to occur in Semitic nomenclature. 

P. 234, comm. on 1. 5 : Read i^j-o for liJj-c. 

P. 245, 1- 2 from bottom of page : Read J| instead of J| (the same on 
p- 378). 
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P. 254, comm. on 1. I : Mr. Cooke considers b^*lt35 an Aramaic name. 
But, since ifcOt33 ' s a ver y common name in Safaitic, it might with the 
same right be called Arabic, derived from the root nazara, "to watch." 
In general Safaitic names might have been quoted much more frequently; 
for many Arabic names which are found in Nabatean, Sinaitic, and Pal- 
myrene are the same in Safaitic, where their Arabic form appears the more 
clearly, as the additional letters tna, dhal, etc., are expressed in writing. 

P. 269, 11. 2, 3. The name of Bel occurs in a very early public inscrip- 
tion in Palmyra, which has escaped Mr. Cooke's notice, viz., in mov Bi}\<w in 
the Greek part of the bilingual inscription dated 10 A. D.* 

P. 269, 1. 21 : Mr. Cooke speaks of the cult of Atergatis at Hierapolis in 
Mesopotamia: it appears, however, that Hierapolis in Northern Syria is 
meant. The latter (BortStfm7, JQJQ, Mabbogh, Membidj) is, of course, the 
place in question. 

P. 275, 11. 2 ff.: There can be no doubt that j$bj3 > s a hypocoristic. 

P. 277, comm. on 1. 4 : Read poXs instead of pais ; the long vowel of 
the first syllable is also shown by the Arabic kanun, which has the same 
meaning. 

P. 280, 1. S of comm. on 1. 6: Read flTVST f° r JY^ST; ibid, in 1. 9, 

V P 

read *-*■ instead of hi* . 

P. 288, comm. on 1. 3 : I ascertained myself at Palmyra that the name in 
question is "QTIM- 5 

P. 294, 1. 10: Read B.C. instead of A. D. Moreover, this inscription 
(No. 132 = Eut. 102) is not the second, but the fifth oldest known ; the second 
is Schroeder 1, the third and fourth are de Vogue' in Journal Asiatique, 1883, 
Vol. I, p. 243, II and I. 

P. 298, 1.7: Read ),££> instead of l^ai. 

P. 303, 1. 1: The altars containing Nos. 140 A and B are not really small 

altars, like the votive altars ; their dimensions are given in my edition of these 

inscriptions. 

p pp 7 

P. 304, comm. on 1. 1: Read )Za^l instead of )Zi^. 

A 

P. 309, 1. 3 of comm. on 1. 12: Read womb instead of love; Lidzbarski 
(p. 503) gives correctly Mutterleib. 

P. 313: The Palmyrene Tariff is at present not in situ, but, as was 
reported a year ago, carried away by the Russians. 

P. 333, comm. on 1. 7: It would be better to quote the Syriac 1^=ojj» 
instead of |Za=ojJ0, since the former has the meaning discussed here. 

P. 338, comm. on 1. 22 : The salt lakes of Palmyra are at present being 
exploited by the Turks. 

♦VOGufi in Journal Asiatique, 1883, Vol. I, pp. 242-44. 

5 CJ. Journal Asiatique, 1901, Vol. II, p. 379 ; my Semitic Inscriptions (New York, 
1904), p. 84. 
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P. 338, comm. on 1. 29 : There is scarcely any reason here for adding the 
upper dot to the o in *sZob^,) . 

P. 339,1. 4: Read ^1 instead of \+a\ (the same on p. 381). 

P. 372, col. 1: Add '"ftj in" after ■fflSJ. 

P. 380, col. 1 : Read %J»LkZ] instead of ^spz] ; ibid., col. 2 : read 
J-Jj-=o? instead of j-lf- 00 ? ■ 

In conclusion, Mr. Cooke's book is to be recommended, not only 
to students who devote themselves especially to Semitic epigraphy, but 
also to those who wish only to become acquainted with the contents of 
these important documents. For the latter it may be said that the 
majority of these inscriptions appear here for the first time in English, 
and that Mr. Cooke's English translations are not only reliable, but 
also readable. The chapter treating of the coins and seals is a very 
desirable addition; for this subject, although very important, as every- 
one knows, is often neglected, mainly for the lack of accessible material 
for study. The English and American student could scarcely have a 
better text-book of North-Semitic epigraphy than Mr. Cooke's work; 
but for a thorough study of the monuments he will have to use Dr. 
Lidzbarski's atlas of facsimiles together with it, since the reproductions 
of inscriptions given by Mr. Cooke, although beautifully executed, 

number only eight. 

Enno Littmann. 
Princeton University, 

THE LATEST VOLUME OF THE LYMAN BEECHER 
LECTURESHIP. 

The "Yale Lectures on Preaching" have resulted, since 1872, in 
the production of more than twenty volumes. Taken as a whole, the 
collection is probably the most valuable set of books in existence on 
preaching, and no clergyman's library can well afford to be without 
the entire series. Gordon's volume on Ultimate Conceptions of Faith * 
contains the lectures given by him in Yale University in the autumn 
of 1902, and ranks honorably with any of its predecessors. But the 
nine chapters of this volume do not appear or read like lectures, and 
the preface informs us that "the first and third chapters were not 
given as lectures, but are deemed essential to the course of thought." 
And so throughout, the author appears as the theologian and the 
writer, rather than as the lecturer before a body of students. But this 
fact takes nothing from the sterling quality of the book. 

1 Ultimate Conceptions of Faith. By George A. Gordon. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. xix-l-399 pp. $1.30, net. 



